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A BROADER CONCEPT 


been noted in the field of public welfare. Ad- 

ministrators and public welfare workers in 
formal meetings and at informal discussion groups 
have stressed a new and broadening concept of 
welfare. 

Some express it as a moving away from narrow 
and categorical recognition of dependency to broader, 
sounder programs without cramping eligibility re- 
quirements. Others describe the trend as a develop- 
ing program of assistance and services to all needy 
people.- 

Current articles in public welfare periodicals, 
speeches of public officials, and discussions by wel- 
fare administrators and workers at APWA regional 
meetings stress this new concept. The need for 
welfare services is not circumscribed by age, residence 


C= THE end of the war a new emphasis has 


or other arbitrary qualifications, nor is it a matter 
of assistance or services for only specifically defined 
groups. It is in part a recognition of the integral 
character of family life. 

Inherent in this trend is the complete acceptance 
of the social insurance principle and of adequate 
public assistance for all needy people. There is with 
the acceptance of basic human needs a recognition 
of certain basic rights of all citizens to normal healthy 
family and community life. 

We are beginning to recognize that public welfare 
agencies have a broad responsibility for all persons in 
need of any assistance or service which the community 
does not otherwise provide. More and more that re- 
sponsibility must be less and less circumscribed by 
eligibility requirements, program inadequacies and 
jurisdictional limitations. 
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recognition as a valuable social institution in the 
community. Its role as a dispenser of relief is 
being broadened as it realizes that “stop-gap” remedies 
are inadequate and as it reflects on the causes of 
dependency and the need for purposive and coopera- 
tive efforts toward a more constructive organization 
of society. It is beginning to realize that a com- 
munity is represented by more than a mill levy for a 
poor fund transmitted to hungry people by the 
welfare department through disbursing orders and 
cash relief warrants. The agency is beginning to 
see these charges of society not only as individuals 
but also as integral members of a community and 
it is beginning to see the community in its relation- 
ship to these individuals. Focusing the eyes on the 
forest instead of on the trees is a valuable diversion 
for it often results in better perspectives and a more 
intelligent understanding of the situation. If the 
public agency is to be more than a dispenser of relief 
and if it is to become a real constructive force in 
the community it must give some attention to the 
problems, needs and strengths of its local community. 
Last year The Woman’s Foundation issued a report 
on Reorganization of Community Services’ which 
listed twelve minimal services required in every com- 
munity to meet the basic needs of all its people. Those 
services are: 

1. Educational facilities of standard quality for 
children and adults organized in accordance with 
individuals needs, interests and capacities and 
closely related to the economic and social life of 
the community. 

2. Family counselling and adjustment services 
and provisions for insuring the economic security 
of the family. 

3. Services and care for children in their own 
homes and provisions whereby substitute homes 
or institutional care may be provided when neces- 
sary. 

4. Mental hygiene clinics for children and 
adults. 
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5. Adequate children’s court and detention 
facilities. 

6. Provisions for the care of children of work- 
ing mothers and adequate standards in child 
labor laws and full enforcement of such laws. 

7. Recreation facilities and leadership for chil- 
dren, youth and adults. 

8. Vocational guidance, service for children 
and youth and counselling for adults. 

9. Employment services for youth and adults. 

10. Provision for adequate care, adjustment and 

recreation for the aged. 

11. A community health program designed to 

provide both preventive care and treatment for 

adults and children of all ages and economic 
status. 

12. Adequate and well-trained personnel in 

education, health, welfare and recreation. 

The report states it is of the utmost importance that 
the general climate of the community be favorable 
to the development of such services and it is essential 
that there be a complete network of public and 
private services of high quality without serious 
duplications or omissions. It points out that com- 
munities fail to meet their responsibilities in these 
respects because of one or more of the following 
reasons: 

1. Lack of recognition of community needs and 
of the possibilities of community accomplish- 
ment. 

2. Provincialism. Resistance to state and federal 
aids in the furtherance of the community's 
social, health and educational programs. 

. Lack of leadership and personnel. 

. Inadequate financing. 

. Defective organization. This is reflected in 
confusion, duplication and overlapping of 
services. 

In his book on Community Organization, Professor 
J. F. Steiner called attention over a decade ago to 
the limited contributions which public welfare had 
made to community organization. He pointed out 
that the attention which some public welfare leaders 
were giving to cooperative community efforts was 
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of unusual significance because it showed some recog- 
nition of the problems connected with the better 
organization of the social welfare forces in the com- 
munity.” 

Since Dr. Steiner’s book appeared, there has been 
an increasing conviction on the part of public welfare 
leaders over the country that their program must be 
based on community needs, that it must include serv- 
ices in addition to relief grants, that provision must 
be made for wide interpretation of its program, and 
that there must be a correlation of its program with 
other community agencies and services. Undoubtedly 
Dr. Steiner would give recognition to this fact if he 
were writing a book today. Such recognition is given 
by Wayne McMillen in his recent book, Community 
Organization for Social Welfare; although Dr. 
McMillen apparently feels the rural public agencies 
are far ahead of urban agencies in community organ- 
ization. - 


CoMMUNITY-WIDE ParTICIPATION 


N THE JULY 1944 Issue of Pusiic Wexrare there 
| appeared an editorial entitled “Leadership in Com- 
munity Planning” in which the question was raised, 
“Should the public welfare official be a leader in 
broad community planning or should he confine 
himself to the prescribed limits of his own depart- 
mental program?” For several years the administra- 
tion of the El Paso County Department of Public 
Welfare has proceeded on the assumption that “any 
program or activity vitally affecting the welfare of 
individuals in the community is of immediate con- 
cern to the Public Welfare Department.” In accord- 
ance with such an assumption the County Director 
and his aides have actively participated in community- 
wide programs and organizations such as the Council 
of Social Agencies, the Community Workers’ Club, 
the American Association of Social Workers, the 
State Conference of Social Welfare, the County Vet- 
erans Advisory Council, and other similar groups. 

The membership of the Colorado Springs Council 
of Social Agencies includes thirty-seven agencies and 
groups of which three are private family agencies, five 
are group work agencies, ten are health agencies, three 
are child care agencies, twelve are men’s service or- 
ganizations, one public family. agency and three are 
miscellaneous groups. No protective or educational 
agencies are represented. The Council has no execu- 
tive secretary and functions largely through stand- 
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ing committees, the effectiveness of which fluctuates 
with the leadership qualities of the chairman and 
committee personnel. Usually the public welfare 
agency has taken a prominent part in the standing 
committees on Family Welfare, Child Welfare, and 
on the Executive Committee of the Council itself. The 
functions of all agencies with the exception of two 
are confined largely to Colorado Springs and its im- 
mediate environs. Two exceptions are the City- 
County Health Unit and the County Welfare Depart- 
ment, both of which have county-wide functions. 

The County Welfare Department with a staff of 
twenty-five handles all types of public assistance, old 
age pensions, aid to dependent children, aid to blind, 
tuberculosis assistance, general assistance, and also 
maintains a child welfare unit. Under the law the 
three county commissioners constitute the county 
board of public welfare of which the director of the 
department is executive secretary as well as being the 
administrative head of the department. The county 
department is, by far, the largest social agency in the 
county both in size and scope and in case load, Its 
importance establishes it as an essential member of the 
Council of Social Agencies and also affords an oppor- 
tunity for the department to exercise some construc- 
tive leadership relative to community welfare plan- 
ning. It is not surprising, therefore, that members of 
the department played a prominent part in initiating 
and conducting a survey of community needs and re- 
sources under the auspices of the Council of Social 
Agencies. 


Tue Locat Setrine 


EFORE DESCRIBING THE SURVEY, it is well to indicate 

something of the type of community in which the 
survey was to be made. Colorado Springs, claiming a 
population of 45,000, is one of the nation’s famed re- 
sorts. Nestled at the foot of Pikes Peak, its salubrious 
climate and adjacent natural beauty spots have ap- 
pealed not only to the vacation minded tourist, but 
also to the health seeker. Many of those who came to 
admire its scenery or to restore their health returned 
or remained as permanent citizens. It is a community 
in which there is great wealth, but where poverty can 
also be found. Before the war its business life was 
largely based on the seasonal tourist trade. Changes 
are now taking place and there is a campaign to at- 
tract small industries to the community which may 
enlarge and stabilize the labor market. 

The community is, perhaps, one of the most con- 
servative in the nation—certainly within the state. 
Perhaps the “New Deal” was never berated more 
soundly or more unanimously by the business and 
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poressional leaders of any community than it was 
in Colorado Springs. It could be, if it is not, the 
national home of “free enterprise,” “private initiative,” 
and “local autonomy.” Before the war a man with a 
family to support was considered fortunate if he was 
receiving as much as $125.00 per month salary. While 
the army installations in the community during the 
war with their civil service employees have pried 
wages upward, community wage rates are still low 
and it is not unusual to see a man with a family 
to support receiving from $15 to $20 per week. Eco- 
nomic theories or programs which challenge this sit- 
uation are sometimes labeled as “radical,” “socialis- 
tic,” or “communistic.” 

In such an environment the concepts and philoso- 
phy of social work gain acceptance slowly and pain- 
fully. The “lady bountiful” idea prevailed for many 
years and is still prevalent to some extent. The theory 
of “less eligibility” retains a respectable following al- 
though the public agency now provides assistance on 
a budgetary basis and not on a flat starvation rate of 
$7 per month for a single, $9 per month for a couple, 
and $12 per month maximum on rent as was the 
practice as late as 1940. Powerful voices may still be 
heard opposing the minimum subsistence budget for 
public assistance clients, even though the payments 
are only 90 per cent of that budget. But war, as it did 
in so many communities, brought some pressing prob- 
lems to Colorado Springs and the increase in juvenile 
delinquency particularly caused alarm. It was orig- 
inally decided that a community survey should be 
made to see what was and what was not being done 
to cope with juvenile delinquency. This plan was 
later changed to cover all phases of welfare services, 
to determine the adequacy of existing services as meas- 
ured by community needs, to point out areas in which 
there were unmet needs, to uncover possible duplica- 
tion of service, and to demonstrate the need for com- 
munity-wide welfare planning and integration. 


Survey STRUCTURE 


HOULD THE SURVEY BE MADE by experts from a re- 
C search agency or by busy local professional and lay 
persons? The decision was made in favor of a local 
committee. It was felt that wide lay participation 
would in itself be an educational process of some 
value. Two professional workers, one from the case 
work field, and the other from the group work field, 
attached to the state department of public welfare, 
were invited to give guidance and counsel to the local 
committees. 

Two main sections, the family welfare section and 
the children’s section, were established. Under the 
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family welfare section three committees were formed: 
the family relationship committee; the occupational 
adjustment service committee; and the family budget 
service committee. 

Under the children’s section there was established 
a committee on protective services for children, with 
a sub-committee on community recreation; a com- 
mittee on case work services for children, with sub- 
committees on foster home care and day care, state 
institutions, local institutions, children of working 
mothers, adoptions, and unmarried mothers; a com- 
mittee on the care of physically and mentally handi- 
capped children; and a committee on group work. 

A minority groups committee independent of the 
two main sections was also established. Members of 
this committee attended sessions of the sections and 
sectional committees in order that the minority factor 
might be related to all activities covered by the sur- 
vey. Approximately 150 lay and professional people of 
the community participated in the survey as mem- 
bers of the various committees. A total of 52 commit- 
tee meetings were held over a two-month period. 

While the conclusions reached may have lacked 
the finality and cogency expected from the scientific 
techniques of research experts, they did represent 
the honest and considered opinions of a large rep- 
resentative group of local citizens concerned with the 
adequacy of community welfare services. From the 
standpoint of community organization and interpreta- 
tion, this fact is of no little significance. 

With regard to the family welfare agencies, the 
survey concluded that the public welfare case loads, 
running from 280 to 300 cases per worker, were too 
large for adequate case work service. It felt that the 
public agency should be staffed with competent and 
trained case workers (in place of untrained visitors), 
with case loads low enough so they could give services 
of a more intensive and rehabilitative nature. “Re- 
habilitative work is part of the case work service every 
public welfare agency should attempt in an effort 
to make as many clients as possible self-supporting. 
Many clients need assistance in working through 
problems of emotional or family maladjustments 
which require that the case worker be trained and 
have adequate time to render such services.” It rec- 
ommended the establishment of an advisory com- 
mittee for the public welfare agency and the employ- 
ment of a medical social worker by the department. It 
felt that the public agency should assume full re- 
sponsibility for transient families and women, a re- 
sponsibility which had been carried largely by the 
private family agency. 

The Salvation Army should provide more adequate 
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facilities for the care of the transient, single unattach- 
ed man and should make more use of the confidential 
exchange. Frequent changes of personnel in the 
agency were criticized as well as over emphasis on its 
own national program. 


It was suggested that the private family agency 
act to define its field and that it adopt the policy of 
supplementing rather than competing with the serv- 
ices of the public agency. “The agency may function 
in experimental areas of social work as well as be- 
coming a real standard setting agency.” 

A supplemental report on medical care was pre- 
sented by the family service committee because of 
the recognition that illness of any nature is a factor in 
dependency. The report recognized the urgent need 
for a county health center where medical and dental 
care of high standard could be made available to the 
medically indigent groups and where all public health 
services might be housed. It pointed out the lack of 
convalescent homes and the lack of community re- 
sources for the rehabilitation of the physically dis- 
abled. Reactivation of the child guidance clinic under 
a competent psychiatrist was urged. 

The occupational adjustment service committee felt 
that a well rounded program should provide the fol- 
lowing services: 

A. Occupational information. 

1. To secure information concerning local occu- 
pational requirements and opportunities. 

2. To organize and prepare for presentation the 
information secured relative to local occupa- 
tions. 

3. To present a general background of occupa- 
tional information including requirements, op- 
portunities, and trends, locally and in the na- 
tion as a whole. 

B. Individual analysis. 

1. To secure information about individuals by 
means of reports, records, tests and measure- 
ments, and personal interviews. 

2. To interpret personal inventory data as a basis 
for counselling. 

C. Counselling. 

1. To assist the individual in the interpretation of 
his personal data. 

2. To assist the individual in the identification of 
his occupational problems. 

3. To assist the individual in the planning of pos- 
sible solutions to his problems. 

4. To help the individual in making a start to- 
ward carrying out these plans. 

5. To help the individual, when necessary, in the 
modification of his plans. 


D. Training. 

1. To secure, record, and disseminate information 
concerning available training opportunities at 
all levels for all educational and occupational 
fields. 

2. To assist in establishing training which is 
needed but not available. 

3. To provide training which will meet the needs 
of the community as well as of the individual. 

E. Placement. 

1. To assist individuals in securing employment 
through available placement agencies or direct. 

2. To help individuals find part-time work. 

3. To maintain public relations—especially with 
employers. 

F. Follow-up. 

1. To maintain contact with persons who have 
been served for the purpose of rendering 
further aid and assistance. 

2. To check individual achievement for the pur- 
pose of evaluation and improving the occupa- 
tional service. 

3. To furnish information as a basis for the en- 
largement of the public educational system 
in light of school leavers experience. 

The community, it was felt, has inadequate facili- 
ties for extensive guidance and counselling, training 
and placement. It was recommended that a complete 
occupational adjustment service be established cen- 
tered in the public school system. However, the cen- 
tral survey committee disapproved of an occupational 
adjustment program geared specifically to the school 
administration and felt that such a program should 
be on a wider community basis with due regard to 
federal and state vocational and rehabilitative pro- 
grams. It was agreed that study in this field should 
be continued through an appropriate committee of 
the council. 


Unmet NEEps 


PECIFICALLY MENTIONED as unmet needs were: (a) 
0 case work services to returning ex-service men; 
(b) adequate housing facilities at fair rentals; (c) 
a continuous public relations program; (d) a legal 
aid service; (e) the employment of an executive secre- 
tary by the council of social agencies who would be 
responsible for organizing and coordinating the com- 
munity in a broad, inclusive social service program. 

The problems in the children’s field were listed 
as follows: 

1. Child labor. 

2. School attendance problems. 

3. Care of children of working mothers. 

4. Juvenile delinquency and pre-delinquency. 
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5. Care for mentally retarded children. 

6. Lack of foster home facilities. 

7. Lack of housekeeper services. 

The children’s section concluded that: 

1. There was a lack of sufficient personnel in 
the child welfare unit of the public agency to 
do the intensive case work required. 

2. There was an urgent need for reactivating the 
child guidance clinic with psychiatric services. 

3. There was a need for the expansion of voca- 
tional training opportunities for children with- 
in the public schools. 

4. Case work services for children in the schools 
should be provided with a high degree of 
correlation between the work of the teacher 
and the work of the social worker. 

5. There should be a more adequate city wide 
youth recreational program in which both 
public and private agencies should participate. 

6. Improved facilities should be provided for the 
detention of delinquents. 

7. There should be more adequate legislation re- 
lating to adoptions, to child labor, school at- 
tendance, and revision of state laws pertaining 
to children. 

8. Deplorable conditions existing in the state in- 
stitutions for mentally defective children should 
be corrected without delay. 

9. Support should be given to the Model Youth 
Act sponsored by the American Law Institute 
and the Standard Juvenile Court Law spon- 
sored by the National Probation Association. 

The committee on minority groups found no legal 
restrictions for minority groups in the purchase or 
rental of residence property, in employment, or in 
food service in public eating places. Actually dis- 
crimination is practiced against Negroes in all these 
respects. 


It was recommended that there be an enlargement 
of recreation facilities for Negro youth, that ade- 
quately trained leadership for minority groups be 
recruited, and that an inter-racial committee be set 
up by the council for study and community education. 

The written report of the survey committee together 
with the various recommendations were presented to 
and accepted by a general meeting of the Council 
of Social Agencies in December 1943. In line with 
the recommendation of the survey, the complete 
organization and personnel of the survey group were 
taken over into the structure of the Council as per- 
manent divisions and committees. 

One of the recommendations of the survey was 
to have, at the end of a twelve-month period, an 
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evaluation of progress based upon: (a) the survey’s 
recommendations that had been carried out; (b) 
recommendations upon which continued action is 
necessary; and (c) new problems which have arisen 
in the community needing further study or action. 
This evaluation was undertaken during the month of 
November 1944. The evaluation was done by 117 
people of whom 65 per cent had participated in the 
original survey. 


VETERANS SERVICE 


URING THE YEAR there had been much confusion 
it regarding services for veterans on the part of 
many organizations and individuals. A new commit- 
tee had been formed to study this problem and the 
report of this committee was incorporated into that 
of the evaluatory survey. This report felt that the 
over-all planning for veterans should be a function 
of the county Veterans Advisory Council with the 
creation of a liaison committee between the Veterans 
Advisory Council and the Council of Social Agencies. 
It recommended that this liaison committee should 
become the executive board for a central information 
and referral center for veterans, and that the center 
should be in charge of a professionally trained and 
experienced social worker. It was felt by the pro- 
fessionals in the council that an information and 
referral center would be of questionable value unless 
it was in charge of a competent trained professional 
worker. 

While giving lip service to this program, the lay 
people from various service organizations who held 
the balance of power in the Veterans Advisory Coun- 
cil felt that it was more important to secure a person 
for the information center who had worked with 
veterans. As a result, the information center was 
established under the direction of a man without any 
professional training, but who had been a liaison 
person between the Red Cross and the Veterans 
Administration. Under such leadership, the informa- 
tion center has specialized on veterans’ claims and 
on securing financial aid for veterans and has been 
of little value in detecting and referring veterans with 
emotional or family problems to case work agencies. 

Progress was reported on integration of services 
for transients. During the year the department of 
public welfare had called several conferences of 
agencies interested in the transient problem resulting 
in an agreement whereby after office care would be 
provided by the YMCA, YWCA, and the Salvation 
Army and the transient would be referred on the 
next work day to the department of public welfare 
for verification of residence and transportation to legal 
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residence. Transients opposed to returning to their 
legal residence would be referred to the private family 
agency for such services as were advisable and possi- 
ble to give. Red Cross would accept responsibility 
for the family of the service man when there is a 
claim pending adjudication. 

The private family agency had, by action of its 
board, clarified its functions and field of service in 
accordance with the recommendations of the original 
survey. The child guidance clinic had been re- 
activated and a qualified psychiatrist had been em- 
ployed as its director. It had been agreed to request 
representation from minority groups in the Council 
and the minority committee was requested to arrange 
for such representation. 


HEALTH 


URING THE YEAR the Council had requested the 

U. S. Public Health Service to survey the health 
situation in the community and the report of this 
survey had been printed and made available to the 
public. As was to be expected, however, the emphasis 
was on preventive medicine and little recognition 
was given to the fact that large numbers of people 
cannot afford adequate health service or to inquire 
into ways and means of extending such service. Ob- 
viously, the health survey technicians did not pro- 
pose to stir up any antagonism from the medical 
profession and confined themselves to the public 
health field. Unfortunately the health committee of 
the Council itself was at that time and still is under 
the control of reactionaries who oppose any form of 
health insurance program except a mildly voluntary 
form. 

The evaluatory survey revealed progress in the child 
welfare field in several respects. A trained social 
worker, for the first time, had been employed by the 
public schools as visiting teacher. While one visiting 
teacher obviously could accomplish but little in the 
way of case work service, she could at least refer 
cases to case work agencies, interpret case work 
services to principals and teachers, and demonstrate 
» to the school authorities the place and value of such 
services in the school system. Whether the school 
authorities will enlarge the program will depend in 
great degree upon the professional ability of the 
person employed to devise and perfect a convincing 
demonstration of the value of social work in a public 
school setting. 


Case Work Services 


G0 worK services for children were further 
strengthened by the enlargement of the child 


welfare unit in the public welfare agency. The 
county board, following the director’s recommenda- 
tion, added a second child welfare worker to the staff 
and appointed a secretary to the unit. The child 
welfare workers were invited to address many com- 
munity groups. This resulted in a wide recognition 
of the services available through the unit together 
with an increased volume of referrals. It was obvious 
that the demands being made were heavier than the 
two workers could handle and it was increasingly 
evident that the unit should be further enlarged with 
the addition of one or two more workers. Within 
a year following the evaluation the two child wel- 
fare workers had resigned, one to complete work 
toward her master’s degree, the other because of 
family health reasons. The dearth of child welfare 
workers in the country at large made it impossible 
for the department to fill either vacancy for several 
months. 

Among the encouraging reactions toward case work 
services were the requests from institutions for chil- 
dren in the community that such services be provided 
to inmates by the child welfare workers in the public 
agency. Swamped as they were with service demands, 
the child welfare workers could not refuse these re- 
quests and courageously accepted them with the hope 
that reinforcements would be added to the staff 
before long. Requests such as these indicate the 
eagerness of the public to avail themselves of such 
services when they are offered and properly inter- 
preted, 


An Over-ALt View 


HE EVALUATION SHOWED little or no progress made 
Tin providing adequate facilities for the mentally 
retarded, revision of adoption laws, the appointment 
of an executive secretary for the council, study of the 
housing problem, establishment of a legal aid service, 
employment of a medical social worker in the public 
welfare agency, provision for houskeeper services, im- 
provement of detention facilities or reduction of case 
loads in the public agency. War conditions made it 
impossible to effect some of these recommendations 
and others would require more community interpreta- 
tion and public support. 

It is, however, encouraging to note that almost two 
years after the evaluatory survey a cooperative plan 
between city and county authorities has been devised 
for better detention facilities and this plan is to be 
put into operation in the near future. Progress has 
also been made on the codification of children’s laws 
and it seems probable that some definite step may 
be taken by the next State General Assembly to 
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revise such laws including those pertaining to 
adoption. There has been further study on local hous- 
ing problems both by the council and by the city 
authorities and steps are being taken to relieve the 
present housing shortage and to review the provisions 
of the Housing Code. With the war behind, it may 
be possible for the county welfare board to resume 
its policy of replacing untrained visitors who leave 
the county department with persons who have had 
some training in a school of social work. A staff 
development program has been projected in coopera- 
tion with two other large adjacent counties in which 
a one-day institute has already been held. During the 
past two years, the department has carried on a 
supervisory development program with weekly meet- 
ings of the supervisory and administrative staffs. 
Assistance in this respect is being provided by the 
state department which recently held a three-day 
institute on administrative planning for all directors 
and case work supervisors in the county departments. 

The survey and the evaluation represented an in- 
calculable amount of time and effort. It did 
arouse the community to an honest appraisal of 
its welfare services. It pointed out gaps in existing 
services, it stimulated cooperation in all types of 
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service organizations, it resulted in a number of im- 
provements, and was an educational process through 
which many citizens achieved a better understanding 
and appreciation of the various agencies and their 
programs. It is interesting to note that the survey 
gave some attention to nearly all the twelve minimal 
services listed by the Woman’s Foundation. 

The trouble with many of us is “the frame within 
which much of our social thinking is being done is 
inadequate because we have fractional views and 
sectional experts but few people are seeing the com- 
munity steadily and seeing it whole,” as Dr. Frank 
Kingdon pointed out in his article, “The Concept of 
Community” which appeared in the July 1938 issue 
of The Family. As public welfare leaders we need 
to have an over-all view of our community, we must 
know what its resources are and how we can make 
the fullest use of them, we must know what the needs 
of our community are and we must take the lead 
in integrating and correlating existing services to 
better serve the people as well as perfecting our own 
program and initiating action to secure additional 
services which may be needed. County directors must 
be alert to their opportunities as well as to their 
responsibilities in these respects. 





Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT... . 


In 1944-45, the localities of the United States contributed about one-eighth of total funds ex- 


pended for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and general assistance? 
No local funds were used— 
For old-age assistance in 30 States 
For aid to dependent children in 23 States 
For aid to the blind in 31 States 
For general assistance in 5 States 


For any of the 4 programs in 6 States 























SPECIAL NEEUS UF CHILUREN! 


by Inez M. Baker, Parish Supervisor of Child Welfare 


Orleans Parish Department of Public 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


elfare 





primarily around provisions for adequate serv- 

ices and facilities for families and children. No 
program of “specialized” services can function ade- 
quately unless the basic needs of families are met. 
Provisions for adequate assistance and family service 
are basic to any program of child care. Likewise, 
community provisions for medical care, recreation, 
appropriate educational opportunities, and psychiatric 
services are essential to successful treatment of chil- 
dren irrespective of whether they be in or out of 
their own homes. 

The general concept of “specialized” services to 
children in a public agency is usually defined to in- 
clude service to: (1) Certain children living in their 
own homes who are in trouble; (2) Children for 
whom removal from their own homes may become 
necessary unless changes can be effected in the child 
or in his family; (3) Children for whom care out- 
side of their own homes is definitely indicated because 
of factors in the child or in his family group. Within 
the provisions for children who must be cared for 
away from their own families we again have many 
“sub-specialties.” We need provisions for the physi- 
cally handicapped (the deaf, blind, spastics, etc.) ; 
convalescent care; detention care; care of delinquents; 
feeble-minded; and foster care, which includes insti- 
tutions, adoption homes, group boarding homes, and 
boarding homes for both long and short time foster 
care. 


A CHILD WELFARE WORKERS, OUr comcerns center 


Basic NEeEps 


HE BAsic NEEDs of the child remain the same regard- 
Rien of the special provisions necessary to provide 
him the particular kind of health, educational, or 
training facilities which he can utilize. Likewise each 
of these types of care calls for certain knowledge and 
skills on the part of the case worker if she is to 
understand or help the child. 

Which of these services to children can the public 
agency provide? They are, for the most part, all 
ascribed as public responsibility in many communities, 
but I know of no community which provides ade- 





"A paper delivered by Miss Inez Baker at the Southeastern 
Regional Conference of the APWA in April 1946. 
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quately for them. Yet they are all needed if the child 
welfare worker is to do her job well. When they do 
not exist, the child welfare worker is asked to im- 
provise or substitute for community lacks. Foster 
care is too often seen as a substitute. Foster care is 
seen as the answer for the child whose tuberculous 
father is returned home as hopeless to make a bed for 
a treatable patient. Foster care is often the answer to 
the sad predicament of the seriously feeble-minded 
child whose own mother is at the point of physical 
or emotional collapse, but for whom the state insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded has no bed. Foster care 
by its very nature is presumed to be flexible; therefore, 
a foster home should be available for the child who 
deviates from the average. The child welfare worker 
knows, however, that the foster family who can de- 
rive any measure of satisfaction frum caring for the 
seriously feeble-minded child is indeed rare. She 
knows that care of a feeble-minded child is not com- 
patible with the motives that led the family to offer 
their home to foster children. 


Perhaps it is inherent in our stage of development 
that community groups often see child welfare service 
as an answer for all community ills where children 
are concerned. Perhaps other fields of social work 
fail likewise in interpreting their services. A prom- 
inent business man recently said in the presence of 
a group worker that he had about secured the support 
of his club in behalf of a recreational project since 
he was convinced that recreation was the cure for 
delinquency. We see child guidance clinics suffering 
from enthusiastic interpretation of their ability to 
modify all undesirable behavior and to solve the basic 
difficulties of all children. Nevertheless, I sometimes 
feel that, as public child welfare workers, we have 
failed miserably in the past ten years in making 
known either the limitations of our services or the 
facilities necessary to do the job expected of us. 

We have been guilty at times of capitalizing on 
the misconception that we were a “cure all” for de- 
linquency, neglect, unhappiness, and maladjustment 
in childhood. We have been guilty of placing the 
worker ill-equipped by training and experience in an 
inoperable situation. She has been preceded by an 
enthusiastic publicity campaign. We did not provide 
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her helpful supervision or facilities either within or 
without the agency necessary to do the job, but 
judged her by her failures. We have crucified many a 
promising young worker on the altar of our faltering 
‘administrative structure. We have been quick to em- 
brace the principle that as public agencies we carry 
basic responsibility for children in trouble. We have 
been reluctant, however, to say we cannot do it unless 
we can maintain a standard that will be more con- 
structive than destructive for children. We have been 
reluctant to say, “Yes, it is our responsibility but 
these are the 1 2 3’s which provide minimum protec- 
tion lest we do more harm than good.” We have 
been guilty at times of failing to insist upon an ad- 
ministrative structure which supports and facilitates 
getting the job done. Statistical forms and procedures 
have sometimes been adaptations of public assistance 
forms and procedures which were not appropriate; 
hence, hindered rather than facilitated the “specialty” 
of which we glibly spoke. A statistician expressed it 
well, I think, when he said, “Why can’t children be 
placed on the first day of the month? It would make 
life simpler for everyone.” We have sometimes failed 
to make clear the inherent differences in providing 
direct care to children in substitute homes and in 
granting assistance and providing family services. 
For the larger number of children the latter is in- 
definitely more important, for that small group who 
need a different service or who must be provided for 
away from their own families, we must recognize 
the fundamental differences. The needs of children 
or services required will never be sorted out by an 
I.B.M. machine. We must be convinced as public 
departments that our child welfare programs exist 
for the purpose of serving families and children. They 
must be geared to that end. 


Turee Important AREAS 


T IS WITH CONSIDERABLE conviction about some of our 

failures and frustrations as child welfare workers 
that I mention three important areas for special con- 
sideration in this discussion. They are: (1) the nature 
of the child welfare job requiring special skills and 
techniques to provide appropriate care and treatment 
in behalf of children, (2) facilities necessary to pro- 
vide the type of services needed, and (3) administra- 
tive structure necessary to enable child welfare staff 
to function adequately. These three areas cannot be 
arbitrarily set apart as they become very much inter- 
woven in the kind of service the agency provides. 

I believe it is generally agreed that the only skills 
that are distinctly different in a child welfare pro- 
gram from those required in most other service pro- 
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grams are, (1) those skills involved in separation of 
families and children and (2) the evaluation, under- 
standing and work with foster parents. In stressing 
foster care, I should like to emphasize the fact that 
I do not mean to indicate that it is more important 
or as important as certain other responsibilities of 
public agencies. However, in view of pending federal 
legislation which would vastly increase foster care 
programs in public agencies, it seems particularly 
fitting that we look thoughtfully into what is in- 
volved. What is the nature of placement and what 
is the case worker’s part which the agency must 
equip itself to support? 

In brief, the children’s worker’s professional equip- 
ment should incorporate the fundamentals of work 
with families and children. Perhaps the most wide- 
spread misconception about the children’s worker is 
that she needs only to be able to work with children. 


There is no surer way for the placement worker to 
meet frustration and failure than through her in- 
ability to work with parents. The parents are usually 
the point of contact. If the worker cannot identify 
with parents in their difficulties, she will rarely have 
an opportunity to get to the children. Again the par- 
ents who come to children’s agencies by and large 
have failed as parents. They are in many ways “bad” 
parents who by the nature of things call forth all of 
the hostile feelings that neighbors, officials, and even 
the worker may have toward “bad” parents. Here 
is one of the first points at which the administrative 
structure of the agency must support the worker— 
through supervision. It is indeed the rare worker, 
without considerable experience, who does not need 
supervisory help in handling her own feeling about 
“bad” parents. Successful handling demands it in 
behalf of the children regardless of whether or not 
the parents can use treatment for themselves. The 
placement worker must learn to develop and maintain 
long time relationships which are often of a de- 
pendent and time consuming nature. This relation- 
ship is often the important thread that enables the 
parent to sustain the child in placement. 

It is difficult for the community to understand the 
recalcitrant strength of the child. It is difficult for 
social workers who have not dealt with problems of 
separation to understand that children seldom wish 
to be placed even from situations of extreme neglect. 
To the contrary, the greater the neglect and insecurity 
of the child, the stronger his tie to and strivings for 
affection from his ungiving parents is likely to be. 
I hope that we are well away from the prevailing 
platitude of not too many years ago in child care and 
child guidance circles which said in effect: “Give the 
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child the security of love and affection in a good 
home. If he does not adjust in the first home, try 
another.” The assumption was that the child like a 
sponge, would soak up love and affection and find 
security if it were there. There was little cognizance 
of the parents’ role in freeing the child to enable him 
to gain security in foster care, nor was there recogni- 
tion of the importance of timing placements in terms 
of the readiness of parents and children to accept it. 


Cuitp PLAcEMENT 


HE CHILD with “bad” parents, but who must be 
T placed is in an unhappy position. He is likely to 
see placement as a punitive measure, particularly 
if that is how his parents feel. Placement confirms 
his worst fears about himself and his parents. If he 
has hostile feelings and wishes toward his parents, 
placement becomes his deserved punishment for his 
own evil wishes. Placement at best is a traumatic 
experience. The most frequently observed response 
of children is regression. In older children the typical 
reaction from the shock of placement is passive con- 
formity in early placement with symptoms (the nature 
of which can usually be anticipated if adequate his- 
tory is available) developing a few weeks or months 
after placement. 

What are the skills required of the worker in 
minimizing the negative aspects of placement? She 
must first develop ability to evaluate the nature and 
strengths of ties between parents and children and 
the capacity of each to accept separation. She must 
learn to detect those segments of the parents’ per- 
sonality which are vulnerable to support in place- 
ment. She will not hesitate to play on the guilt of 
parents or support their neurotic strivings if this is 
the only way they can be helped to handle their 
guilt and support their children in placement. She 
must learn one of the hardest lessons for most child 
welfare workers; namely, that there are some chil- 
dren who cannot be successfully placed. These are 
for the most part children whose parents are so 
guilty about their own rejection of their children 
that they are unable to free them sufficiently to take 
roots in a foster home. This decision often rests 
upon the worker without benefit of psychiatric con- 
sultation and is one that is often hard for the com- 
munity to accept. 

If study and evaluation of a situation indicates 
that some form of foster care, institutional or family 
care is indicated, the worker’s responsibility becomes 
that of preparation of the child. Here, her skill lies 
in helping the parent and child in preparation for 
the move. Perhaps a child never feels right about 


placement unless he understands that his parent 
wants him to go to a foster home. Certainly the 
child too young to verbalize cannot understand place- 
ment except through the mother’s participation in it. 
The worker must determine the amount of responsi- 
bility the parent can assume and help her to assume 
it. The worker will have to supplement throughout, 
assuming more or less responsibility in relation to 
the parent’s capacity. At least her responsibility be- 
comes that of helping the child be realistic about 
his placement. Her skills come in recognizing the 
child’s fears, anger and feelings of rejection, in 
accepting these feelings with understanding and 
helping him to verbalize them. She must determine 
those decisions and choices he is capable of making 
but she must be sensitive to those that will place 
too much responsibility on him and will make him 
anxious. 


If we are thoughtful placement workers one of 
our most unhappy duties is to read the all too fre- 
quent placement record which begins with happy, 
smiling little Johnny on his way to a “nice” foster 
home. He “loves” his new clothes, is “thrilled” at 
being clean for the first time in his life and is all set 
to embrace the new parents and opportunities the 
agency is so benevolently bestowing upon him. It 
is as if to say, “Forget the past. You are born 
again, nothing that happened in your first six years 
is important now.” We then plow through ten 
pages of dictation of the foster mother extolling his 
virtues and the worker giving “advice,” before the 
bomb bursts and Johnny emerges with most of the 
symptoms in the book. That is, of course, if Johnny 
has the strength to recover from the shock of having 
his world tumbled around him and is able to organize 
his defenses against these hostile forces that deny 
his very being. Johnny who was retrieved only sev- 
eral months previously as the helpless “neglected” 
child is suddenly transformed into the “problem” 
child. But he achieves his end and breaks out of his 
bonds. Foster parents cannot tolerate him another 
minute. Another placement ensues and history re- 
peats itself. This process continues, with Johnny's 
unacceptable patterns being reinforced with every 
failure, until the list of agency homes is exhausted, 
at which time he is usually returned to his “neglect- 
ing” parents or is committed to the state training 
school. 


Even more tragic is the child placed as Johnny 
without preparation and help in handling his feel- 
ings about separation from his parents but who han- 
dies his difficulties in the opposite extreme. He 
buries his troubles within himself, and is conforming 
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as he becomes increasingly withdrawn. His plight 
is not detected as early as Johnny’s because he com- 
mits no aggressive acts against society. Later society 
is likely to pay a higher bill. 

There is one point that cannot be omitted in the 
briefest consideration of preparation of parents and 
children for placement. It has to do not so much 
with the worker’s skill as with her fortitude. I refer 
to the ability of the worker to withstand the pres- 
sures placed upon her to remove a child immedi- 
ately from a situation of neglect. The exploration and 
preparation of parents and children for placement is 
necessarily a time-consuming process if it is a good 
one. Less difficulty is encountered in voluntary re- 
quests for placement, but it is a true phenomenon 
that people in general cannot tolerate any aspects of 
physical neglect of children. The same conditions 
may have existed for years but when they become 
known they must be remedied immediately. Place- 
ment is too often seen as the answer. The structure 
of the agency must support the worker in with- 
standing the pressure to act too quickly. To do this, 
there must be throughout the agency some knowl- 
edge of the nature of placement and conviction that 
emotional neglect may be more devastating than 
physical neglect. 


Foster Homes 


HIS BRINGS us to an over-all consideration of foster 

homes—the study, evaluation, the selection of the 
right home for the particular child and later the 
continuing work with foster parents. Time does not 
permit discussion of the techniques and skills re- 
quired for study and evaluation of foster parents 
which is prerequisite to proper selection of a home 
for a child and later work with the foster parent 
in the child’s behalf. Needless to say, adequate study 
and evaluation must include an understandable pic- 
ture of the foster family, how they function as indi- 
viduals and as a family group, and their motive or 
motives in seeking foster children. I should like 
to mention several misconceptions concerning foster 
parents. They seem to me to be one of the most 
misunderstood groups—not only where the average 
citizen is concerned but also with social workers 
who have not worked with them. They are often 
regarded as a queer combination embodying the 
cardinal virtues of perfect parents, particularly the 
perfect mothers, and the skills of a teacher, psychia- 
trist, psychologist and social worker. It is often 
assumed that they will understand the whys of a 
child’s behavior and modify their own habits and 
ways of living to conform to the child’s needs, and 
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that they have the ability to control their own im- 
pulses in accord with his needs. They are expected 
to be the giving “good” parents but they must not 
expect to receive compensation, either in the form of 
money for their services or affection from the child 
in return. The child belongs to his parents and to 
the agency. At the same time they are expected to 
give unselfishly and invest much of themselves in the 
unhappy child whom they must also be ready to give 
up to another foster family or to his “undeserving” 
parents when the parents or agency asks it. And last, 
but not least, the foster mother is expected to be 
tolerant of “own” parents, accepting of their limita- 
tions and short-comings though she struggles daily 
with the results of their short-comings. 

Obviously, nothing could be more foreign to the 
motives that lead foster parents to take children than 
these expectations. Obviously they fail these expecta- 
tions. Their requests are simple. They want a child. 
They do not ask for all they get. They too have 
their own neurotic strivings. It is indeed under- 
standable that few families applying for children 
can meet the acid test. The surprising thing to me 
is that there are so many who can serve foster 
children well. I would nominate good foster parents 
as the group in our society who give the most, who 
take the worst insults at the hands of other people’s 
children and who receive the most meagre returns. 

The placement worker, although she has completed 
her training and has had good experience, almost in- 
variably comes to the children’s agency with many 
of these false expectations of foster parents. As one 
capable worker in a recent supervisory conference 
expressed it—“I expected foster parents to be objec- 
tive. I thought of them as perfect parents. I looked 
on them more or less as co-workers and talked over 
their heads.” This worker would not consider a 
precipitous discussion with “own” parents—she would 
follow their leads and wait until the individual was 
ready—but not so with foster parents. It has been 
my experience that few workers who have previ- 
ously reached a level of good professional functioning 
in generic case work can be really helpful to foster 
parents until they have had at least a year’s experi- 
ence in the placement situation. 


TRIANGULAR RELATIONSHIPS 


UCH HAS BEEN SAID about the triangular relation- 
Manip (parents, foster parents and child) in foster 
care. The ability to maintain it is the final test of 
the placement worker’s competence. A worker re- 
cently expressed the difficulties of maintaining this 
triangle when she said: “When I’m working with 
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the child direct, I think, ‘Why can’t this foster mother 
be a little more understanding? Why can’t his par- 
ents be a little less demanding and more consistent?’ 
But when I talk with the foster mother, I think, 
‘How does she stand this child?’ Then when I talk 
with the parents, I think, ‘How can they be expected 
to give anything when they’ve had nothing but de- 
privations themselves?’ ” 

There is so much to be said of the specific skills 
in doing a good placement job which unfortunately 
is often considered the simple process of bringing 
together a child who needs a home and a family who 
wants a child. 

In concluding these general comments on the na- 
ture of the child welfare job and some of the skills 
involved, I cite two staff comments which are not 
atypical of the concept of the child welfare worker’s 
job—even on the part of professional workers in our 
own departments. Both workers were professionally 
trained and had experience in the family field. One 
said in relation to handling the matter of board 
payment with a father: “I thought when I got into 
child welfare I would never have to bother with 
money again.” The other, in her probationary eval- 
uation conference, was asked by her supervisor how 
she felt about child welfare. Did she find the job 
as she expected? She replied: “No, I haven't. I 
thought that children’s workers had all the facili- 
ties they need to do a good job. I find the lack 
of them even more acute and frustrating than in 
family work.” 


EssENTIAL FAcILitIEs 


HAT ARE THE FACILITIES needed to do a good 
Wanita welfare job? I would certainly place quali- 
fied staff first. Without it, there is no protection 
in the use of child care facilities and children are 
likely to be irrevocably damaged through wrong de- 
cisions in relation to their care. I sometimes feel 
that greater damage is done children through im- 
proper use of existing facilities than through the 
absence of the facility. The temptation is very great 
to separate a child from his family if there is a bed 
available. Almost anyone from the judge to the neigh- 
bor feels qualified to make this decision. Qualified 
staff is the best protection against it. It should be 
said here that psychological and psychiatric services 
are imperative in supplementing the skills of the staff 
and in giving consulation, if a good job is to be 
done. 

However, given an adequate number of qualified 
staff (which seems indeed a myth to most of us) 
the worker cannot do a good job without a variety of 


facilities available to her either within or without 
the agency. Service alone is not sufficient and is 
usually ineffective unless appropriate facilities are 
also available. To do a good job, the worker needs 
a variety of foster homes which can provide long 
time care as well as temporary care. She needs adop- 
tion homes. She needs group homes which offer 
some of the advantages of institutions in that fewer 
emotional demands are made on the child from 
foster parents and certain group controls are present. 
There is the real need for housekeeper service. When 
it does not exist placement is often necessary which 
is not in the interest of children and places added 
strains on the already limited facilities and the work- 
ers’ time. There is a most important place for insti- 
tutions. Some children can take group care who 
cannot accept foster parents. This is particularly true 
of that group where ties to their own families are so 
great and where parents cannot see their children 
cared for by other parents. The institutional setting 
is more impersonal, hence, makes fewer emotional 
demands of the anxious child. We need institutions 
for the children of very guilty mothers. Institutional 
care is particularly appropriate for temporary care, 
for study purposes, for emergency care, for large 
family groups, for children with particular problems 
requiring specialized educational or training pro- 
grams. 

All of us in this region know that these are not 
the children who are at present being cared for 
in institutions. To the contrary most private institu- 
tions are filled with more or less conforming children 
who present no overt behavior manifestations and 
who have average mental ability. Many are the chil- 
dren who should be in foster homes—while the chil- 
dren in foster homes are too largely those for whom 
institutional care would be more appropriate. 

It is in the area of institutional care that the great- 
est revolution in child care must come in the next 
few years. Here public agencies have a real responsi- 
bility. We cannot assume the kind of basic responsi- 
bility for children that we talk about unless we have 
institutional facilities. I have not mentioned the long 
list of specialized facilities referred to earlier (deten- 
tion, feeble-minded, etc.). They are all needed. 
When they do not exist, the worker spends her time 
in developing a “make-shift” facility. It is likewise 
true of all the innumerable things which children 
need from medical care to clothing and allowances. 
When the facilities for them do not exist, the worker 
spends far more time in trying to create facilities 
than in rendering case services to families and chil- 
dren. Without them she cannot do a good job. 
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This is true both in urban and rural communities. 
We still have the harassed rural worker spending her 
time persuading the Kiwanis Club to make a con- 
tribution for needed medical care or board payment 
for a child. In the urban office we find six over- 
burdened staff members involved in an emergency 
placement because the agency has no appropriate 
facility for this type of care. If public agencies are 
to do the job they are asserting as their responsi- 
bility, they must develop these necessary facilities 
within their own agencies or make provisions to buy 
them elsewhere. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


HE PROBLEM OF THE LACK of facilities ties in very 
ipo with my last point; namely, the admin- 
istrative structure necessary to enable staff to func- 
tion adequately. It is with mixed feelings of pleasure 
and regret that I mention administration of child 
welfare services in this group—pleasure because | 
think we all share the problem, we have all con- 
tributed to the confusion and we all bear responsi- 
bility for the muddled fashion in which children’s 
services have been administered. My regret is that 
I see so clearly many of our difficulties, but am 
unable to provide a constructive solution. I know of 
no one in public welfare departments who is totally 
happy about the way child welfare is being admin- 
istered. Yet every federal, state and local adminis- 
trator has a personal responsibility—I do not think 
every administrator feels this responsibility as keenly 
as some of his other responsibilities. It seems high 
time that everybody stop talking about administration 
of child welfare services and do something about it. 

The point of attack seems to me is in recognizing 
the nature of the job to be done and setting about 
to secure staff and facilities to do it. However, we 
will never attract or retain qualified staff in sufh- 
cient numbers in any of our service programs until 
we undergo some internal changes. The first seems 
to me to be respect for good professional service and 
recognition of necessary facilities to provide it. We 
shall have to find ways of giving dignity and status 
to the practitioner. I would suggest as a first small 
step that we bar the word “level” from civil service 
terminology, and that we free our own thinking 
from the implications. No worker with any respect 
for himself or profession wants to be regarded as 
“on the lower level.” No agency can have any more 
respect for its services than it has for those who 
render them. There is inherent in our social work 
structure a tendency to promote to administrative 
responsibility. This tendency is accentuated in public 
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agencies where we build “levels” upon “levels.” All 
of us are familiar with the question, “Is she ready 
for the state staff?” It is not always a question of 
“Where can he function best?” 

We see this lack of respect for professional skill 
throughout our civil service systems. We are fre- 
quently reminded that civil service classifications can- 
not be determined on the basis of “quality” or “skill” 
—they must be reduced to “duties.” Such case serv- 
ices, as foster home studies, direct work with chil- 
dren, foster home placement, adoptions, etc., may be 
assigned respectively to a given classification on the 
assumption that they are like duties, yet anyone with 
any knowledge of children’s work knows that there 
may be no comparison in the skill required in the 
study of two foster homes. 

When, as departments of public welfare, we have 
a clear concept of the nature of the child welfare 
job to be done and have conviction that it must 
be done well or we carinot make these all-important 
decisions affecting so vitally the lives of children, 
then and only then I think our administrative prob- 
lems will find solutions. Qualified staff and all the 
other services and facilities, will become a part of 
the total equipment for which we shall work con- 
sistently to attain at the earliest possible moment. 
Forms, procedures, statistics and reports will be 
adopted to further the objectives to be achieved. 


THe Task AHEAD 


— HAVE A TREMENDOUS Jos ahead of us. As public 
Windies we must assume responsibility for de- 
veloping more adequate programs of child care. We 
must include additional services as fast as we can. 
But let us be thoughtful and realistic in determining 
what we can do now, next year, and perhaps five 
years hence. Let us say forcefully to the public what 
the need is and what we must have in the way of 
equipment before we can offer minimum protection 
to children. As state departments we cannot be sat- 
isfied to be concerned only with some of our sub- 
standard institutions, and deplorable adoption prac- 
tices. Let us also be concerned about the quality of 
service given within our own departments. I refer 
particularly to our foster care programs since the 
very nature of this type of care, unless well-admin- 
istered, has I think, far greater potentialities for per- 
manent damage to children than poor institutional 
care. I foresee grave dangers for children and grave 
threats to public agencies if the trend toward assum- 
ing added responsibilities is not also accompanied 
by a tenacious insistence that minimum standards 
and safeguards be established and maintained. 
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ESSENTIALS IN STAFF UEVELUPMENT! 


by THomas Pyorrt, Director 
Tulare County Welfare Department 
Visalia, California 





HE DEVELOPMENT OF STAFF Is, in itself, an essential 
ike the broad project of social welfare. Without a 

productive process of staff development, the social 
welfare agency is hopelessly handicapped and doomed 
to failure. Other things it must have, also, but we 
know that this is a must, an essential. California’s 
county departments of public welfare, among others, 
have agreed upon that and, through the County Wel- 
fare Directors’ Association, have joined with the State 
Department of Social Welfare in a cooperative ven- 
ture having far-reaching possibilities, to study and 
plan for staff development. A Joint Staff Develop- 
ment Committee has been created and given a man- 
date to study, plan, create, and to some extent direct, 
staff development resources for the counties. The state- 
wide scope of this hopeful venture points to another 
essential, a primary one in this whole consideration. 
It is primary because it is a kind of test of other 
supposed essentials. It is one, therefore, which the 
committee must not forget. 

Not enough concern is given to the person from 
a small, inadequately staffed agency who attends a 
conference or institute and hears about the elaborate 
and ambitious plans and methods evolved by larger, 
stronger agencies. How often have we heard, or per- 
haps said, “That is all fine, but when would we 
have the time to do all that?” Case supervisors have 
said to the administrator, “If I didn’t have so many 
people to supervise, so many cases to watch, I would 
have more time for supervision.” We know the sense 
of frustration that comes of being unable to do what 
terribly needs doing, to watch the vicious circle of 
incompetent work, an increasing burden on super- 
vision, less time for staff training and development, 
heavier work load because of prior poor work, new 
people to induct and train with no time for doing it 
adequately, more poor work, and so on the deadly 
downward spiral. 

If we are to think honestly about “essentials” we 
must accept the principle already developed that 
nothing is essential to staff development in county 
agencies which cannot be common to all. Whatever 
is truly essential in staff development must be within 


*A paper delivered at the Pacific States Regional Conference of 


y Sovine Public Welfare Association, Portland, Oregon, May 
, 1946. 4 
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reach of the staff of two, of twenty, of two hundred. 
It can be no more and no less essential to the one 
than to the other. For instance, time effectively spent 
in carrying through a good induction process, is a 
most economical use of the time and energy of the 
administrative and supervisory staff of either large 
or small agencies. If one learns it the hard way he 
is all the more convinced that it is one of the es- 
sentials. 

Thus must any supposed essential be tested. Is it a 
must for the small, struggling staff, even as for the 
large and strong? 


A Dousie Dancer 


OST OF US HAVE MADE a virtue of necessity in 
M dignifying on-the-job training as much as possi- 
ble in lieu of professional school training because, for 
the most part, we have had to employ people who do 
not have formal training. Against that background 
we are likely to assume, rather apologetically, that 
staff development is something which concerns only 
these same apprentice-trained people. There is a dou- 
ble danger in that assumption. 

On the one hand, in-service training or on-the-job 
training is never to be confused with training in a 
professional school. If they can ever be identified, 
it will be when you have set up a qualified profes- 
sional school on the job. That would be something 
to dream about. The two are not to be confused even 
though we must live and work with the hard neces- 
sity of making the most of apprentice training in 
lieu of professional. It is true not only because of the 
presumed difference in product, but even more sig- 
nificantly because of the fact that the untrained 
worker and the community must not be deceived. 
Else, the chances that untrained workers will ever get 
professional training are greatly diminished. 

On the other hand, there is the danger that a 
narrow concept of staff training will cause us to 
miss the greater concept of development of the whole 
staff and of the agency, regardless of the origins and 
equipment of its staff. We are saying again that staff 
development is essential and that it is essential be- 
cause it is agency-wide and inclusive of all degrees 
of staff training. 








CriTeRIA OF EFFECTIVENESS 


O WORKER Is EvER skillful enough and wise enough 
N to do a completely effective job. And effectiveness 
is the measure of value. It has been well said, “The 
true measure of agency importance is what is done 
for people. This can be further reduced to what is 
done for the individual case. On the basis of that 
measure every agency that handles a case is equally 
important. What is more, every worker who handles 
a case is just as important as every other worker. 
Neither worker nor agency increases in importance 
when the agency becomes large in terms of numbers 
of workers, case volume, administrative cost, or total 
over-all expenditures. Increase in importance goes 
only with increase in skill.”* 

The apprentice-trained worker has, in most in- 
stances, almost no resource outside of the agency in 
which he works for gaining the knowledge and de- 
veloping the skill which he, at a minimum, must 
have. Continued and continuous training and de- 
velopment is for him an absolute essential, for which 
the agency must somehow provide. But the profes- 
sionally trained worker will continue to develop, too. 
It is a truism that vital processes do not stand still; 
they develop progressively or regressively. And it is 
difficult for me to say whether the untrained or the 
trained worker presents the greater challenge or lays 
the greater responsibility upon the agency. Develop- 
ment in the direction of ever greater effectiveness is 
essential for both. To the one, the agency must give 
the most possible in lieu of formal training and help 
him, if possible, to get that training, while helping 
him to find his place, to widen his horizons, deepen 
his understanding and fruitfully utilize his experience. 
To the other the agency must provide the setting, the 
opportunity and the stimulus for continuing growth 
in skill and effectiveness, to also widen horizons and 
deepen understanding. That, if anything, is the 
greater challenge, being a tougher job for the admin- 
istrator who must, in the end, provide that setting, 
opportunity and stimulus. 

It is essential that the whole staff continue to 
develop. The social worker’s job drives him in the 
direction of a unique achievement which might be 
called “broad specialization” or “specializing broadly.” 
The person whose job is case work with people, 
families and persons of all ages, is the general prac- 
titioner in the field of human need. And where is 
the boundary to that need? Where are the limits of 
knowledge and skill which are useful and needful 
if ‘we are to effectively minister to human need? Who 


*Towley, Louis. “Personnel is Human” Survey Midmonthly, 
pp 283-285, October 1944. 
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knows enough about human personauty, its ills and 
its resources? Or understands enough about what 
people do to each other, in families, in communities, 
in nations and in other nations? 

It is not enough to specialize in psychology or 
sociology or economics or social psychology or social 
philosophy. It is not enough to be skilled in inter- 
viewing or record writing. It is not enough to “have 
a way with people,” to like people, to be intelligently 
interested in people and to want to be of service to 
them. All of these disciplines and qualities and more 
besides are essential resources in meeting common 
human needs. It is certainly one of the essentials in 
staff development that there is no “ceiling” on needed 
knowledge and skill and no concession to inadequacy 
by those human needs. The needs of any person, any- 
where, can be as dire and as baffling as those of 
any other. The worker in the largest agency, or the 
smallest, faces the same need, a need which always 
demands more than the best he has to give. 


CHALLENGE TO SKILL 


HIS COMPULSION TO PossEss and use all possible re- 

sources has broader implications even than the 
challenge to greater skill. It is significant because 
of the fact that we live in an age when specialization 
moves faster and faster in all directions like a tre- 
mendous centrifugal force. We have mounted our 
horse of intensive knowledge-getting and ridden off 
in all directions. It is a day when our scientists in 
all fields are adding to the fund of human knowledge 
and human confusion at an incomprehensible rate 
by delving deeper and deeper into ever narrowing 
fields of study and research. At the same time, and 
as man’s horizon of factual knowledge speeds out- 
ward into cosmic space and inward into atomic 
energy, the philosopher’s task in trying to help men 
to “see life steadily and see it whole” becomes ever 
more difficult. And so it is said of the scientist that 
he knows more and more about less and less, and 
of the philosopher that he knows less and less about 
more and more. 

All of this has significance only when it comes 
back to people, to the person, affecting, making his 
pattern of life, pushing and pulling at him, even 
destroying him. Who, if not the social worker, has 
a responsibility for trying to pull together the con- 
structive, healing forces in all this confusing and 
explosive wealth? To offset the necessary but im- 
personal and totally confusing effects of scientific 
analysis there must be in the world a balancing force 
of intelligent selection and synthesis, to enable man- 
kind to know in what direction it shall go. 
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Not for us? Not for the public welfare agency 
and its administrator? Why deceive ourselves with 
the illusion that we work in an intellectual, emotional 
and social vacuum with some inert, impersonal com- 
modity? We deal with people, intimately and closely. 
Client and staff and community at large—all are 
people, harrassed by all the forces which man has 
let loose in the world. And he who, as its adminis- 
trator, determines the intellectual and socio-ethical 
atmosphere of a social welfare agency cannot so 
deceive himself and be worthy of his job. We may 
not like the responsibility; we may fear it. But we 
cannot really escape it. Nor can we, here, escape or 
ignore it; it has a central place. 


Acrency LEADERSHIP 


HE ADMINISTRATOR’s responsibility to his staff takes 
ae another form, already assumed but not ex- 
plicitly stated. It is the same responsibility that we 
look to the client to assume, self-direction, self-de- 
termination, growth and achievement by his own 
effort. A social welfare agency is no different from 
its client in this respect. It must possess its own soul, 
know its own integrity, grow and achieve through its 
own effort and out of its own resources, The adminis- 
trator must lead the agency in that way of self-de- 
termination, to find itself and to grow. That is staff 
development, and it must come from within. It can 
use resources outside itself, and will use them, as tools 
and resources. Many years ago I discovered for myself 
a phase of human relations which greatly displeased 
me. It seemed often to be an easy way to get results, 
to get things done, by managing and directing people 
as though they were puppets. I called it “manipula- 
tion.” Others, I have since learned, have called it 
that, too. Doubtless this is why social work has such 
a deep appeal for me. It is dedicated to the integrity 
of personality. But do we remember or recognize the 
same necessary integrity within, and for, the agency? 
By what intellectual and emotional contortions can 
an agency ignore this necessity of its own nature and 
expect to give it full recognition in its client? But, if 
the agency is to know its own integrity to the full, 
that integrity must be respected not only within the 
agency, in staff, supervisory and administrative rela- 
tionships, but also by others, in inter-agency relations 
and in the hierarchy of supervision. And our com- 
mittee must not forget it, either, in its dealing with 
administrators or in attempting to provide resources. 


The agency administrator must lead his own agency 
in the use of those, and other, resources. The agency 
can grow in strength and importance, measured al- 
ways in the quality of service to people, only as he 
leads it. 

Social work is dedicated to the integrity and dignity 
of human personality. Yet I have observed within 
the field another phenomenon which causes me the 
deepest concern. It is, I believe, an occupational dis- 
ease, probably not peculiar to social workers. It also 
attacks educators, and political leaders and such. Its 
symptoms are lip service to the personal integrity and 
worth of others, accompanied by a cynical contempt 
for that same integrity and worth. Its effects do not 
end with more or less irreparable personality damage 
in the person afflicted, but are limited in victims only 
by the number of persons who look to him as a source 
of strength. These victims can range from those of 
a cynical social worker to those of a power-mad 
demagogue. The disease is a cancer of the human 
mind and it has no place in social work, in any of 
its relationships. No process of staff development 
ignoring its insidious dangers would be any better 
than a health program which ignored cancer and 
tuberculosis. 


We have endeavored to see something of the inner 
quality of staff development, something of an ap- 
proach to a philosophy for it in terms of its essential 
qualities and its real ends. We have dealt in ultimate 
principles because people represent ultimate value. 
We have not for a moment believed that social work- 
ers or social work administrators or a state-wide Staff 
Development Committee can solve all the world’s 
problems or heal all of the world’s ills. But they can 
strive to avoid complicating or adding to those prob- 
lems and ills. And it remains terribly important to 
relate people, including ourselves, constructively and 
with some degree of satisfaction, to the unceasing 
struggle with those same problems and ills. That is 
the high privilege of the social work administrator 
and his staff. 

And can our Committee also serve? It can greatly 
serve if, in its thinking and planning it remembers 
the true measure of agency importance, the central 
value of the integrity of personality, the administra- 
tor’s responsibility for leadership in conserving that 
value, and that fact that all of us live in what has 
been only too well described as the Year One of the 
Atomic Age. 











CLERICAL BUDGETING IN ACTION 


by CHaR.es CAMPBELL, Assistant to the County Supervisor 


Allegheny County Board of Assistance 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





HE FOLLOWING sUMMaRrizEs the experience of the 

Allegheny County Board of Assistance in an 

experiment with the clerical preparation of as- 
sistance budgets in the administration of public as- 
sistance grants. Results in one experimental district 
were so favorable that the process was adopted uni- 
formly throughout the five district offices in the 
county. The Allegheny County Board of Assistance 
administers three categories of assistance, old age as- 
sistance and aid to dependent children with federal 
participation, and general assistance as a state-financed 
program; as well as the state-financed blind pension 
program. The current county case load for all cate- 
gories is approximately 26,700; each week about 1,650 
authorizations of one kind or another are prepared. 

Any social service agency, public or private, engaged 
in dealing with public welfare necessarily requires, 
in its operation, varied types of work. Of these, the 
social service process is of primary importance. Other 
activities are supplementary; they exist for the sole 
purpose of aiding field workers further their investiga- 
tions and expedite actions. The social worker’s atten- 
tion should properly be concentrated on those factors 
which influence decisions as to eligibility for assistance 
and service. Any possible reorganization of personnel 
or revision of procedure calculated to relieve the 
worker of details not closely related to the primary 
job deserves serious consideration. : 

A visitor, on receiving an application, gives careful 
consideration to determining eligibility and need for 
service; by interviews and investigations, she analyzes 
and notes facts covering an applicant’s health, re- 
sources, family, employment, insurance, income, rela- 
tives, and similar data. When a decision is reached 
to grant assistance, much work of a mechanical nature 
must follow in order that its benefits may reach 
those in need. Interviews and related facts are dictated 
in the case records, budgets must be computed con- 
sistent with organization policy; authorizations for 
assistance grants must follow, preceding issuance of 
checks; all must be thoroughly checked for accuracy. 
Good administration may properly raise the question 
whether a sizable number of these details cannot 
profitably be assigned to specially trained clerical per- 
sonnel. 
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Reveasinc Visrror’s TIME 


ITH THIS IDEA IN MIND, about two years ago the 
W attegheny County Board of Assistance initiated 
a study designed to probe the possibility of releasing 
to visitors more time for concentrating attention on 
eligibility and service. One method seemed obvious 
—to transfer to others some portion of the field staff's 
clerical duties. A tentative procedure, formulated by 
a committee of supervisors, visitors, and chief clerks, 
was given a trial in one of the five district offices in 
which assistance is administered. Like any experi- 
ment, it encountered numerous difficulties; visitors 
were somewhat dubious until “sold” on the idea; 
lines of responsibility had to be set; dictation sched- 
ules needed revision; clerks faced new or additional 
assignments and needed to learn something about 
policy as well as procedure; unexpected problems at 
different stages required serious and frequent dis- 
cussions to effect solutions. The finally developed 
plan, called “Clerical Budgeting,” now in operation 
in all five districts in Allegheny County for about 
a year, has proved most acceptable and has achieved, 
in a gratifying way, most of the goals originally set. 

Success in this venture centered in the solution of 
two main problems: 

1. A visitor, responsible for determining eligi- 
bility of applicants, inevitably accumulates a consid- 
able volume of factual knowledge in interviews, re- 
search, and investigations; with these facts in hand, 
could she then phrase her instructions in a concise 
statement, clear and complete enough to enable the 
clerical staff to compute the grants properly? 

2. Could clerks carry full responsibility for per- 
forming all budget computations and expediting 
authorizations for assistance on the basis of such in- 
structions ? 

These questions were both answered in the affirma- 
tive through the close cooperation of field and clerical 
staffs and carefully planned training in the techniques 
to be used. A field supervisor in each district office 
coordinated the work of the field and clerical groups 
while the new procedure was being established, later 
acting as consultant in cases requiring further inter- 
pretation. As at present operated in Allegheny 
County, the Clerical Budgeting plan is hereafter 
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briefly described. The clerical group concerned in 
the new procedure is known as the “Authorization 
Area.” 

Specially trained clerks in the Authorization Area 
are then assigned the work of carrying out the written 
instructions. They complete all necessary calculations 
of budgets and grants; make all entries necessary on 
the department’s Assistance Plan Sheet (DPA 22-P), 
and Authorization Record Form (DPA 21); and 
write and check the authorization of grants. Constant 
reference to tables, schedules, and clerical procedures 
develops a familiarity, skill, and accuracy productive 
of large volume. When the Authorization Area clerk 
has finished the calculations he notes completion of 
the operation in the case record by initialing the “Note 
to Authorization Area.” 


A sample case of recording by the visitor and the 
carrying out of instructions by Authorization Area 
may illustrate more clearly what is considered accept- 
able dictation and how the two operations are co- 
ordinated. In the example below, a “pro-rate emer- 
gency” is a grant from a special fund, independent 
of the regular financial machinery of the department, 
used when the regular check using process would 
involve too much delay. An “urgent partial” is a 
grant through the regular check issuing process, to 
cover the period between the last day included in 
the emergency grant and the first day covered by the 
regular monthly check, the effective date of which is 
fixed by regulation. 


Visitor’s Note to Authorization Area 


Authorize Aid to Dependent Children for Mrs. 
N. and 5 children. 
Rent, $17 month. 
Reason, Resources exhausted. 
Pro-rate emergency for _____ days from (date) 
to (date) inclusive, followed by urgent partial. 
Mail emergency check special delivery. 
(Visitor’s initials) 
Authorization Area’s Action 

1. Make and post computation of grant on As- 
sistance Plan Sheet, DPA 22-P. 

2. Type first sheet of Authorization Record Form, 
DPA 21. 

3. Fill in financial section (all items the maximum 
allowed, except shelter for which an actual figure 
below maximum, $17, is given.) 

4. Enter in Comments Sections: 

“Pro-rated Special Assistance Emergency for 
atisin day from (date) to (date) inclusive, mail 
special delivery; to be followed by urgent partial 


issued by financial office” and, in next column: 
“Urgent partial. Emergency grant issued for 
period (date) to (date) inclusive.” 

5. Enter two code numbers, one indicating that the 
case is new, the other that it is an emergency. 

6. Enter proper code number to indicate the reason 
for application. 

7. Enter initials and “A.A.” that is, Authorization 
Area, after visitor’s initials in note. 

8. Initial and date checker’s space in approval sec- 
tion of DPA 21. 

9. Type, check, and initial the financial authoriza- 
tion forms on the basis of which the actual 
checks are to be written. 


Visitor’s instructions to Authorization Area vary, 
according to the type of case being handled; they 
cover new and resumed cases, discontinuances, grant 
adjustments, cases on which assistance has been sus- 
pended and is to be reinstated, and miscellaneous 
changes. Model “Notes to Authorization Area” simi- 
lar to the above have been formulated for each type 
of case, and outlines of definite actions to be followed 
by Authorization Area prepared. These models are 
merely illustrative, not to be followed in detail. They 
serve for training new field and clerical personnel 
and as sources of references for other staff members. 


Emphasis is laid on the need for visitors to include 
adequate information in their instructions to Author- 
ization Area. Determination of eligibility lies exclu- 
sively with the field force, budget clerks will not ques- 
tion its decisions, but they must have sufficient data 
to compute grants in accordance with existing pro- 
cedure. Instruction need not include specific details 
such as lunches at 40c and other policy allowances 
familiar to Authorization Area. When an interviewer 
figures gross and net income in order to determine 
eligibility, the instructions to Authorization Area con- 
tain only adjusted income. Where instructions prove 
insufficient, or inaccuracies appear, referral is made 
by the chief clerk to the visitor’s supervisor. 


The chief clerk assumes added responsibility in 
bringing about a smooth regular flow of work in 
this process of clerical budgeting. Peak loads from 
the Intake Section must be met and handled ex- 
peditiously. He faces and must solve problems of 
arranging available dictation times for visitors, that 
they may complete historical records previous to 
authorizing. He must train and have available re- 
placement personnel skilled in computation work. At 
the same time his staff must continue to meet high 
standards of accuracy and unfailing adherence to dead 
lines. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM 





LERICAL BUDGETING has proved successful in Al- 

legheny County. It has been tried “under fire” 
for the experiment continued through a period when 
state procedure in determining assistance grants un- 
derwent radical changes. Briefly summarized, the fol- 
lowing advantages have accrued from the use of this 
budgeting method: 

1. Transfer of clerical duties provides field staff 
with additional time to devote to the more important 
duties of visiting and interviewing. Visitors can con- 
centrate on policy and interpretation and reach deci- 
sions in a more deliberate manner, released from the 
pressure of clerical details and procedures. 


2. Dictation is promptly and completely recorded. 
The tendency to grant assistance first and complete 
the record later is eliminated in Clerical Budgeting 
except in extremely urgent situations. 


3. A visitor derives a distinct advantage in dictat- 
ing the instructions, “Note to Authorization Area.” 
This statement must be concise, comprehensive, and 
thoroughly intelligible to the budget clerk; it necessi- 
tates a clear-cut and adequate knowledge of all eligi- 
bility factors and clarifies the case in the visitor’s 
mind. 


4. The plan insures increased accuracy and ef- 
ficiency. Three or four clerks continuously compute 
grants and perform other clerical duties formerly done 
by many visitors. In an office in which there are 50 
visitors, this part of the visitors’ clerical work is 
accomplished by four clerks. The increased volume 
and experience of the latter naturally facilitates opera- 
tions and decreases the probability of error. Author- 
ization Area personnel have also a better opportunity 
of familiarizing themselves with clerical processes 
and with the not infrequent revisions in clerical pro- 
cedures. 

5. Clerical Budgeting significantly binds supervi- 
sors, visitors, and clerks into a more cohesive unit. 
A mutual desire and need to understand each other’s 
problems arise from the closer interlocking of duties. 
While the areas of responsibility remain fixed, each 
recognizes the importance of the other’s work, en- 
gendering a willing and hearty spirit of cooperation. 

In the opinion of those handling and responsible 
for these operations during the extended period fol- 
lowing the experimental stage, as well as from a 
general supervisory and administrative view, the 
Clerical Budgeting process is daily proving its value 
both as a clarification of characteristic divisions of 
responsibility between field and clerical staff, and as a 
procedural simplification of obvious merit. 
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Book Notes 


Detention and Prosecution of Children, by Fred 
Gross, Central Howard Association, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 177 pp. $1.50. 

Prepared as a masters thesis for the University of 
Chicago, School of Social Service Administration, 
this study is an attempt to determine the extent to 
which children are prosecuted in the criminal court 
of Cook County, rather than treated as delinquents 
under the Juvenile Court Act. 

The Illinois Juvenile Courts were established by 
statute in 1899. The status of the Cook County 
Juvenile Court was materially changed by an Illinois 
Supreme Court decision in 1935 in which it was held 
that the criminal court of Cook County has original 
jurisdiction over all cases of children over ten years 
of age who have violated the penal code. 

It is stated in the foreword that this study ... 
reveals confusion, inadequacy, inequality, injustice 
and a regrettable lack of planning in relation to 
children and the control of juvenile delinquency.” 

It is recommended that the age of criminal re- 
sponsibility be raised to 17 years, that no person under 
17 should be detained in a work house or jail pend- 
ing hearing, and that more adequate services be pro- 
vided in child guidance clinics and social services for 
the supervision of the child in his own home, foster 
home, or institution. 

Annual Reports. How to Plan and Write Them. 
Beatrice K. Tolleris, National Publicity Council, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York. 1946. 40 pp. $1.00. 

The problem of report writing is presented in this 
manual in five main sections which include: motiva- 
tion, organization of material, the audience, narrative 
presentation, statistics, and format. Each topic is dis- 
cussed at some length with illustrations of good and 
bad form and practice. Emphasis is placed on making 
the reports attractive, interesting and understandable 
to the average reader. The style of the manual is 
informal and it is easy to read. There are excerpts 
from annual reports used as illustrative material and 
the author draws freely on her rich experience in 
money raising and public relations. 

Adjusted Rents by the Committee on Housing, 
Community Service Society, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 50 pp. 25c. 

The problem of housing the low income family 
in relation to public housing projects is thoroughly 
discussed. The relative merits of the subsidy, rent 
rebates, graded rents, and the means test as methods 
of meeting the problem of housing the low income 
family are discussed at length. 
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NEWS ANU NOTES 





NORTH CENTRAL REGIONAL MEETING 


VER THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY welfare administra- 
0) tors and workers participated in the dozen ses- 
sions of the North Central Regional Meeting of the 
APWA at St. Paul, Minnesota on June 13-14. 

The first day session featured luncheon meetings 
for state and local administrators and workers and 
the second day was highlighted by a general session 
address by Arthur J. Altmeyer of the Social Security 
Board. The Governor of Minnesota, the Honorable 
Edward Thye, and a representative of the Mayor of 
St. Paul welcomed the conference in their addresses 
to the initial session. 

MepicaL AND INsTITUTIONAL CARE 

The responsibility of the state and local govern- 
ments in providing medical and institutional care 
for recipients and the medically indigent was dis- 
cussed in a joint meeting of state and local adminis- 
trators. It was suggested that the state and local units 
should take the initiative in solving this problem 
and not wait for the federal government to act 
because the need is urgent, “good care pays divi- 
dends,” and most states and local governments have 
resources which can be utilized. 

Institutional care can be improved by separating 
farm management from institutional management, 
permitting grants to pay for the recipients’ own 
care, and removing the pauper stigma by abolishing 
commitment. State standards should include, in 
addition to requirements for physical care, provision 
for occupational and recreational therapy and social 
service. 


No Maximums 


A discussant described North Dakota’s experience 
in administering assistance with maximums removed 
from all programs. There has been no sharp increase 
in assistance costs but there have been many beneficial 
results. Among desirable results mentioned were an 
increase in state participation in costs; supplementa- 
tion was no longer needed; standards of care were 
re-evaluated on a realistic basis. 


Meetinc Tota Neep 


One of the discussants described an experiment 
which is in progress in St. Joseph County, Indiana. 
The County Department of Public Welfare revised 
some of its policies so that it could provide more 
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adequate social services, in addition to financial aid, 
to the people under care. The plan required additional 
staff so that the case loads could be smaller, modifica- 
tion of certain policies, and emphasis on the case 
work approach to family problems. 

Although the study has not been completed many 
benefits were reported including; restoration of family 
relationships, more contributions from relatives, and 
“the number of clients in hospitals and nursing 
homes has remained stationary in spite of increased 
physical incapacitation.” The discussant believed that 
because of increased efficiency the meeting of total 
needs cost little more than providing merely for 
economic needs. 


GENERAL SESSION 


At the general session, Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chair- 
man, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C., 
spoke on the subject, “Social Security in the Postwar 
World.” He emphasized that the postwar world, 
“will be a world of intensive, extensive, and rapid 
change—not only technological change but political, 
economic, and social change as well. We are not yet 
able to grasp even dimly the tremendous implica- 
tions of the atomic bomb. While its technological 
implications stagger the imagination, its political, 
economic, and social implications are even more 
tremendous.” 

He- believes that as a result of the war we have 
just fought people all over the world have become 
keenly aware of those “. . . very old concepts of 
liberty, democracy, and equal opportunity.” The 
war also “. . . . released psychological forces which, 
when coupled with widespread human misery and 
want, have set off ‘chain reactions’ literally world- 
wide in their extent.” 

This greatly accelerated rate of change will cause 
insecurity for millions of people and will require 
much greater activity in group action to provide 
security, which is an instinctive desire for all people. 

Mr. Altmeyer spoke of the need to extend and 
improve our social insurance system and to include 
a comprehensive health insurance program. The 
public assistance programs are an essential part of 
the social security plan. In discussing this part of 
social security he pointed out that “. . . the twelve- 
point program of the American Public Welfare 
Association and the recommendation of the Social 
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Security Board are in agreement in all their essentials.” 
RESPONSIBILITY IN LEGISLATION 


In discussing the problem of state legislation one 
of the speakers suggested the following procedure as 
very important: careful research prior to drafting 
bills; be prepared adequately when asked to appear 
before the Legislature; after the bill is passed ad- 
minister the law carefully. 

County legislative councils have been helpful in 
promoting desirable legislation in Iowa. They are 
composed mainly of state-wide citizens’ organizations, 
service clubs and professional societies. Another dis- 
cussant spoke of the value of interim committees of 
the Legislature and how important it is to work 
closely with them. All agreed that it was most 
important to keep the goodwill of the Legislature 
and provide adequate, courteous service whenever 
it is requested. 


CuHILp WELFARE 


The section on “Specialized Service to Children” 
discussed the problem of organizing the community 
so that services will be provided for all children in 
need of them. One discussant stated the scope of the 
problem when he said that “all of the community’s 
forces that enhance the physical, mental, social and 
spiritual well-being of children is pertinent.” It was 
pointed out that the public agency should plan for 
children on a state-wide basis and cooperate with 
the private agencies in the state so as to utilize all 
available services for children. The importance of 
leadership in developing inter-agency organization 
and cooperation was emphasized. Membership of 
the public welfare official on other agency boards 
was suggested as a most effective method of coordina- 
tion of the many children’s programs. 


NORTHEASTERN REGIONAL MEETING 


RANFORD, CONNECTICUT, was the host to over three 
hundred welfare workers from eleven states and 
the District of Columbia who attended the two-day 
session of the Northeastern Regional Meeting of the 
APWA. The fourteen discussion sessions included 
examination of current problems of housing, settle- 
ment laws, medical care and related problems of 
administration. This regional meeting was the eighth 
and last for this season of a series of conferences 
sponsored by the Association. 
Two prominent federal welfare officials were the 
feature after dinner speakers at the Branford meet- 
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ing. Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, speaking on “Goals for Children and Youth 
in a Postwar Public Welfare Program,” highlighted 
the broadened concept of public welfare in every 
community. Miss Lenroot characterized this concept 
as, “comprehensive . . . all inclusive in regard to the 
people served, integrated in approach, and specialized 
as necessary to meet special needy and helpless or 
to families below the margin of subsistence.” 

Miss Jane Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, Social Security Board, speaking on “Place of 
Public Welfare in Social Security,” called attention 
to the need for expansion of insurance systems. 
“Twenty-one million employed persons are not now 
covered by social insurance,” she pointed out. “This 
means that a great burden of providing assistance 
to aged and dependent children falls on agricultural 
states where over half of these recipients live.” 

This northeastern meeting followed a pattern 
established in other regional conferences by agreeing 
that state residence and settlement laws should be 
abolished. 

Miss Loula Dunn, President of the American 
Public Welfare Association, closed the meeting with 
a brief address and her now famous definition of 
public welfare quoted from an Alabama county de- 
partment report: 

“Public welfare is more than just a check; it’s 
food when you are hungry and a blanket when you 
are cold. It’s a child’s laugh. It’s a rocking chair when 
you are tired, and medicine when you are sick. 
But it is more than all of these. It is ability to hold 
your head up and be just like other folks.” 


New APWA Pustications 


HE Association has just released A Selected 
T Bistiography for Staff Development which will 
undoubtedly be useful to public welfare agencies 
in planning for the orientation of new staff and for 
in-service training programs. This 18 page list of 
books, pamphlets, and articles is not exhaustive but 
it does represent the literature which public welfare 
workers use for study and discussion purposes. 

Early in the year the Library prepared a compila- 
tion of Reports and Periodicals of State Departments 
of Welfare which has proved of particular interest 
to research departments, libraries, and schools of 
social work. A Supplement has been prepared which 
lists reports and periodicals of the nine provincial 
welfare departments in Canada. Both of these publica- 
tions are available to members of APWA on request. 
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OF INTEREST TO LOCAL UIRECTURS 





Source oF APPLICATIONS 


STUDY OF THE souRcE of applications in nine Ala- 
A bama county welfare departments was made in 
February 1946 and reported in the April issue of 
Alabama Social Welfare. Motivation for the study 
was the discovery that a large percentage of applica- 
tions were made by the persons themselves. 

During the period of the study there were 836 
applications, of which 548 were made by the applicant 
himself, 91 by a relative, 41 by a friend or neighbor, 
and 92 by other agencies. Eight applications came 
from miscellaneous sources and 56 were unclassified. 

It is reported that there seems to be less stigma 
attached to the welfare office than there was in 
former years. The people in the communities are 
using the agency as a resource for people in trouble. 


ORGANIZATION OF INDIANA’s Locat Directors 


ELIEVING THAT “there is strength in association in 
B a common task and in order to take advantage 
of a relationship that will provide for the exchange 
of experience and information pertinent to the suc- 
cessful execution of that task; and convinced that 
there is a need for a clearing house of and a dis- 
tributing center for information on legislation affect- 
ing welfare; and finally, that we may recognize and 
take advantage of the growing sentiment among 
county directors for fuller cooperation and fellow- 
ship,” the Indiana State Association of County Public 
Welfare Directors was founded early in 1941. This 
Association according to a recent report in Public 
Welfare in Indiana has as its purposes: 

1. To stimulate cordial relationship and helpful 
cooperation among county welfare departments and 
between them and the State Welfare Department; 

2. To endeavor to raise the standards and technique 
of the social work performed by county welfare de- 
partments; 

3. To seek a mutual interpretation and more uni- 
form understanding of the federal and state laws 
pertaining to state and county welfare; and 

4. To promote education in public welfare admin- 
istration and to do any and all things necessary and 
proper for the betterment of the administration of 
public welfare in the State of Indiana. 

The Association’s members meet bi-monthly in the 
six districts into which Indiana is divided. In addi- 
tion to regular meetings the work of the Association 


is carried on through committees. One of these meets 
quarterly with the State Administrator and his staff 
to discuss common problems. 

Other important committees of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of County Public Welfare Directors include 
committees on Work Standards, In-Service Training 
and State-County Relationships. 

The June 1946 issue of Public Welfare in Indiana 
describes some of the work of this Association and its 
committees. 





CorRRECTION ... 


Mr. Bryan Hankins, Administrator, writes 
the article entitled, “Who Are The Unem- 
ployed” which appeared in the “Of Interest To 
Local Directors” department of the June issue 
of Pustic Wetrare should have been credited 
to Spokane County, Washington. 














New Council Members 


EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council of Local Pub- 
M lic Welfare Administrators is open to local direc- 
tors of public welfare who are members of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. Application for en- 
rollment should be submitted to the headquarters 
office for action by the Membership Committee of the 
Council, 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the April issue of Pustic Wexrare, the 
following administrators have enrolled as Council 
members: 


Mr. Kenneth F. Allman, Rensselaer, Indiana 

Mr. Warford E. Baker, Newton, Illinois 

Mr. John W. Ballew, St. Louis, Missouri 

Miss Kate Bolton, Christiansburg, Virginia 

Miss Marion Bowen, Salem, Oregon 

Miss Lillian M. Brady, Amesbury, Massachusetts 
Mr. John A. Brown, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Mrs. Joseph Buck, Ludington, Michigan 

Mrs. Mildred Bullard, Clinton, Illinois 

Mr. Elver Bunnell, Fairfield, Illinois 





Mr. Coy H. Burton, Danville, Illinois 

Mr. Earl Carpenter, Pontiac, Illinois 

Mrs. Gordon Carson, Orangeburg, South Carolina 
Miss Dorothy C. Channel, Antlers, Oklahoma 
Mr. Raymond Cilek, Hutchinson, Kansas 

Mrs. Mabel Colver, Hebron, Nebraska 


(Continued on page 192) 
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NEW COUNCIL MEMBERS 
(Continued from page 191) 


Mrs. Charlie T. Cooper, Durant, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Margaret W. Daly, Watertown, New York 
Mr. Maurice W. Davenport, Vandalia, Illinois 
Mrs. Fred H. Davidson, Bedford, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Fred N. Deatherage, Jacksonville, Illinois 
Miss Hortense E. DeFore, Tuscola, Illinois 

Mr. Thomas P. Delahunt, East Weymouth, Massachusetts 
Mr. John Dennis, Provincetown, Massachusetts 
Miss Sara V. Dunn, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Mr. W. Govert Earhart, Quincy, Illinois 

Mrs. Mary P. Edwards, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Mr. John Emmerson, Fulton, Missouri 

Mrs. E. C. Eubank, King and Queen C. H., Virginia 
Mr. D. Millard Farmer, Golconda, Illinois 

Mr. W. W. Fields, Carmi, Illinois 

Mr. B. T. Fleetwood, Hendersonville, North Carolina 
Miss Jessie Florer, Wewoka, Oklahoma 

Mr. F. Russell Foster, Bloomington, Illinois 

Mr. Frederick J. Franz, Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Mr. Max Gage, Hillsboro, Illinois 

Mr. George F. Gardner, Marshfield, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Marion L. Gibson, Hingham, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Hattie Gilchrist, Cordell, Oklahoma 

Miss Mildred Gulliford, Louisville, Illinois 

Mrs. Marguerite E. Hadden, Holland, Michigan 
Miss Mamie F. Fall, Anna, Illinois 

Miss Christine Halvorsen, Crosby, North Dakota 
Mr. Gerald W. Heilman, Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
Miss Juline E. Hitchcock, Watseka, Illinois 

Miss Eva Horner, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

Mr. Byrl D. Houck, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Mr. D. A. Jensen, Merced, California 

Mr. Clifford C. Jeremiah, Chester, Illinois 

Miss Mary B. Johnson, Winnsboro, South Carolina 
Mrs. Grace King, Rupert, Idaho 

Mrs. Laura C. Lea, Keytesville, Missouri 

Miss Minnie R. Lee, Union, South Carolina 

Mr. J. A. Lockwood, Centralia, Illinois 

Mr. John M. Marlin, Vienna, Illinois 

Mr. Joe W. Marston, Carlinville, Illinois 

Mr. Edward F. McGrath, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Mr. James G. Meade, Joliet, Illinois 

Mr. Robert Meloan, Oquawka, Illinois 

Mr. Albert Meyers, Reno, Nevada 

Mr. Bert Michels, Olney, Illinois 

Mrs. Anna Middlebrook, Akron, Colorado 

Mr. Philip F. Murray, International Falls, Minnesota 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. McNulty, Danvers, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Doris M. Ortscheid, Galena, Illinois 

Mr. Ray Owens, Harrisburg, Illinois 

Miss Ava June Quigle, Nebraska City, Nebraska 
Mr. Edward E. Rhatigan, New York, New York 
Mr. Gordon Riggs, Elizabethtown, Illinois 

Mr. A. E. Rose, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Dwight M. Saunders, Fort Collins, Colorado 
Mrs. Elma L. Schroeder, Julesburg, Colorado 

Miss Hedwig M. Schwabe, Sharon, Massachusetts 
Mr. Clarence O. Seip, Decatur, Illinois 

Miss Elizabeth Sherman, Spencer, Iowa 

Miss Louise Small, Dove Creek, Colorado 

Mr. Ralph K. Smith, Shawneetown, Illinois 

Mrs. Maurine Sowers, Rushville, Illinois 

Mr. W. J. Sullivan, Effingham, IIlinois 

Mr. William P. Supple, Winchester, Massachusetts 
Miss Mildred Sweet, Towanda, Pennsylvania 

Miss Lois I. Thompson, Frederick, Oklahoma 

Mr. C. L. Thomson, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Glenn H. Tippett, Toledo, Illinois 

Mr. George L. Torney, Taunton, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Kathleen Wagner, Duncan, Oklahoma 

Miss Sara Walden, Fremont, Ohio 

Mr. Francis Wallace, Revere, Massachusetts 

Mr. Joseph A. Walsh, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. H. T. Westfall, Mounds, Illinois 

Mr. Thomas K. Wible, Havana, IIlinois 

Miss Anita Wood, Roanoke, Virginia 

Mr. George D. Wright, Mt. Holly, New Jersey 





Directory Changes 





The following directory changes have been received 
for the Pustic Wexrare Directory—1946, published 
by the American Public Welfare Association. 
California 

Mrs. Ida K. Brooks has been appointed Director of the San 
Bernardino County Welfare Department replacing Charles R. In- 
gram (p. 41). 

County Director 
i Charles R. Ingram 


Marin 
San Bernardino Mrs. Ida K. Brooks 


Colorado (pp. 46-47) 
County Director 
Alamosa William T. Coughlin 
Delta Ralph L. Hassell 
Garfield Mrs. Beulah Sterrett 
Kit Carson Mrs. Ida B. Stone 
Mesa Lew Wallace 
Morgan Mrs. Helen G. Rasmussen 
Park Glen Marquardt 
Indiana 
Carroll M. Norris is Director of Delaware County Department 
of Welfare in Muncie replacing E. S. Janney (p. 85 and in 
county listing on p. 86) 


Iowa (pp. 92-94) 
County Director 
Franklin Labena Halfwassen 
Ida Maxine White 


land 
The title of Executive Secretary has been changed to Director. 
(p. 113) On page 114 the over-all title should read ‘Maryland 
Directors of Local Welfare Boards.” 
Minnesota (pp. 133-134) 
County Executive Secretary 
Carver Miss Louis Travers 
Redwood Bernard I. Carter 
Montana 
Josephine McArthur replaces Veronica Smith as Supervisor, Silver 
Bow County (Butte) (p. 146). 
Missouri 


J. P. Lynes is Director of St. Louis County (Clayton) replacing 
Mrs. Martha Newman (p. 141). 


Nebraska (pp. 151-153) 


County Director 


Burt Charles King 
New Mexico (p. 170) 
County Director 
Catron Margaret H. Burch 
Colfax Gene Gossard 
Hidalgo Anna B. Ewing 
Rio Arriba Dorothy Eaton 
San Miguel Vicente Pacheco 
Taos Lionides Pacheco 
North Dakota 
Clifford Williams replaces L. I. Nicholson as Supervisor, Division 
of Public Assistance (p. 188). 
Pennsylvania 
James Brindle replaces Mrs. Mary L. Moore as Director, Bureau 
of Assistance (p. 211). 
County Executive Director 
Chester Ruth Sittler 
Wayne Mrs. Edna L. Patterson 
Washington (p. 255) 
County Administrator 
Chelan Harold H. Brown 
Wisconsin 
Mrs. Ellen Brandenhoff has been named Acting Director of the 
City of Madison Relief Department, replacing Thomas Doran, who 
has been granted a leave of absence. (p. 263). 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE 
FRUM APWA 





Organization and Administration of Local Public Welfare 
Services, by Jarle Leirfallom and Russell P. Drake, Decem- 
ber 1943, 63 pp. 


An indispensable handbook dealing with organiza- 
tion of client services, office management, financial 
planning and fiscal control, agency management, and 


welfare board functions. 


$1.00 per copy 


Interviews and Case Studies in Public Welfare—For Use 
in Discussion Groups, prepared by Cordelia Cox, edited by 
Ella W. Reed, February 1945, 51 pp. 


Selected case work material for discussion on some 
of the basic principles of social work. Simply 
recorded interviews that point up the need for skill 


in client-worker relationships. 


75e per copy 
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